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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. ‘The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





An Outdoor 
Midwinter 
Bloomer 


Blooming shrubs outdoors 
in midwinter are rare in- 
deed, but you can surprise 
your friends next winter by 
showing them a clump of 
Vernal Witchhazel in full 
bloom in late December and 
early January. 


Hamamelis vernalis is a 
new Witchhazel from Mis- 
that 
abundance of small red and 


souri produces an 


yellow, crinkly blooms. 
— 





Specimens 2 to 3 feet $1 each, $9 for ten 


Write for more information about this and other new 
and rare plants; we have many interesting ones from 
China and Japan. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Farquhar’s Superb Pansy Seeds 


3085—Farquhar’s Finest Show Strain, Mixed. A su- 
perb mixture of the largest and best types. 
Y% oz., $3.50; % oz., $2.00; packet, 50 cts. 

3100—Special Mixture. Includes the finest colors and 
— Oz., $6.00; %4 oz., $1.75; packet, 
5 cts. 


FARQUHAR’S REGAL GIANTS 


A remarkable strain producing flowers of mammoth 
size on long stems. 
3112—Prince Henry. Dark blue. 
3114—Madame Perret, Improved. 

white. 

3115—Purple. Very showy. 
3116—Parisian Yellow. Pure golden yellow. 
3118—Black Mastodon. Deep velvety-black. 
3122—Meteor. Beautiful wine-red. 
3123—Bronze. A very handsome shade. 
3124—Snowdrift. A pure snowy-white. 
3125—Regal Giant Mixed. 
Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., 
packet, 25 cts. 


FARQUHAR’S GIANT-TRIMARDEAUS 
3130—Cornflower. Fine dark ultramarine-blue. 
3135—Queen of the Blues. Lavender-blue. 
3140—Golden Gem. Rich pure yellow. 

3145—Snow Queen. Pure white. 

3150—Golden Yellow with Dark Eye. 

3155—King of the Blacks. Velvety coal-black. 
3160—Lord Beaconsfield. Violet, shaded white. 
3165—White with Violet Eye. 
3180—Giant-Trimardeau Mixed. 

Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., 85 cts.; 
packet, 15 cts. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston 


Wine red, edged 


$1.25; 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Law to Prohibit Vandalism 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
passed a law making it a serious of- 
fense to enter on property and re- 
move plants without the consent of 
the owner. This law was passed as a 
result of many complaints made 
about the depredations cf automobil- 
ists who have dug up good sized 
trees, as well as perennial plants, car- 
rying them away in their machines. 
It has been the custom in the past for 
collectors to obtain large numbers of 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the 
mountains of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, without getting consent from 
the owner on whose property the 
plants are found. A man who dug up 
twenty-two Rhododendron plants on 
another man’s property was fined 
$550 under the new law. 





Haverhill Wild Flower List 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Publie Li- 
brary has issued a partial list of the 
wild flowers growing in the 32 square 
miles comprised in the city of Haver- 
hill, thereby performing a service 
which may well be copied by other 
libraries. The list has been prepared 
with great care by Miss Mira W. 
Bartlett. It requires 14 pages, and a 
list of good books on flowers is given 
at the end. 





Springfield Garden Club 


The Springfield (Mass.) Garden 
Club is now the largest in the state, 
having a membership of five hundred. 
The Springfield Garden Club carries 
on many activities, and recently 
raised $600 by a garden mart held 
on one of the Springfield estates. 
A large proportion of the money will 
be given to the Shrine Hospital for 
Crippled Children, and will be used 
for planting around the building, 
which is new. 

The lecturers in the past season 
have been John C. Wister, Mrs. Fran- 
cis King, Mrs. Charles Stout and 
Thomas H. Desmond. 

The club has a shut-in department 
which is much appreciated by hun- 
dreds of invalids, who receive plants 
and flowers the year around. Two 


flower shows are held each year, one 
in the spring and one in the autumn. 
Each season several garden visits are 
made, the members going as far as 
Amherst, Northampton, Holyoke and 
Hartford, usually by motor. 

This year for the first time the elub 
issued a yearbook which has done 
much to arouse interest in garden 
work. 

The president is Mrs. Willard A. 
Boyd, and the secretary Mrs. Moses 
Lyman, the latter being a sister of 
the late Walter Van Fleet, of Wash- 
ington, the famous Rose hybridizer. 





Flower Guild in Cleveland 


At a meeting held recently at the 
home of Mrs. Francis E. Drury in 
Cleveland, Ohio, steps were taken for 
the creation of the Cleveland Guild 
of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild which has its headquar- 
ters at 70 Fifth Avenue, New. York. 
The purpose of the Cleveland Guild 
will be to daily supply flowers from 
the homes and gardens, where an 
over-abundance exists, to the hospi- 
tals, the aged, the crippled, the social 
settlements, the libraries and ‘‘shut- 
ins.’’ 

For the present, receiving stations 
will be located at 105th and Euclid, 





H. H. GROFF 
Winner of the Carter Gold Medal 


in the 14th street shopping center, 
at the Public Square, at the west side 
of the bridge and in the center of the 
south side. 

The officers elected at this meeting 
were: President, J. R. Nutt, President 
of Union Trust Co.; Vice-President, 
J. Arthur House, President of Guard- 
ian Trust Co.; Treasurer, Harris R. 
Creech, President of Cleveland Trust 
Co.; Secretary James Metzenbaum. 





The Carter Gold Medal Award 


The Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
ceil has awarded the Carter Gold 
Medal, valued at $100, to H. H. Groff, 
of Simcoe, Ont. This medal, donated 
by J. E. Carter, of Guelph, is awarded 
annually to the person who in the 
opinion of the Council has done the 
most for the advancement of horti- 
culture in Canada. Mr. Groff has be- 
come widely known for his success in 
the cultivation of Gladioli. 





Irises for Harvard Botanic Garden 


From her large collection of 
Bearded Irises at Weston, Mass., Miss 
Marian Roby Case has given over 
eighty varieties to the Harvard 
Botanic Garden in Cambridge. These 
Irises will be added to the large plant- 
ings now being made in the garden. 
As the varieties have all been checked 
up by John C. Wister, president of 
the American Iris Society, it is felt 
that they will be of great value for 
study. 





American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society was held at the 
home of Mrs. Frank H. Hiscock, 930 
James Street, Syracuse, N. Y., with 
the president, Rev. Dr. E. M. Mills, 
presiding. The following officers were 
elected: president-emeritus, Dr. E. M. 
Mills, Syracuse; president, F. L. At- 
kins, Rutherford, N. J.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Clark, Charleston, W. 
Va.; honorary vice-presidents, Dr. 
Robert Huey, Philadelphia, Pa., E. G. 
Hill, Richmond, Ind., John Cook, 
Baltimore, Md., Rev. 8. 8. Sulliger, 
Tacoma, Wash.; treasurer, S. S. Pen- 
nock, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; trus- 
tees to serve three years, until 1928, 
James Boyd, Haverford, Pa., Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, L. I., Mrs. 
Francis King, Alma, Mich. 

The following honorary life mem- 
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bers were elected: Dr. E. M. Mills, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. S. S. Sulliger, 
Tacoma, Wash. Dr. L. M. Massey, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Mr. E. G. Hill, Rich- 
mond, Ind., Benjamin Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y., Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The main address of the afternoon 
was given by Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
on ‘‘Roses for Mankind.’’ 

To show appreciation and admira- 
tion of Mr. McFarland’s work as edi- 
tor of the American Rose Annual for 
the last ten years, Dr. E. M. Mills, in 
behalf of the members, presented Mr. 
McFarland with a copy of ‘‘Genus 
Rosa’’ by Miss Willmott. 





Kingdon Ward in Tibet 


Dispatches received by London pa- 
pers state that Kingdon Ward, the 
well known plant hunter, has been 
very successful in an endeavor to find 
new plants in eastern Tibet. The dis- 
coveries include, it is said, a hand- 
some hardy Rhododendron’ with 
orange flowers and blue-green foliage. 
Dwarf Rhododendrons with scarlet 
blossoms have also been found, whole 
mountain slopes having been discov- 
ered ankle deep with this plant. An- 
other discovery is an ivory-colored 
Himalayan Poppy. Primroses have 
been found growing three or four feet 
high and very fragrant. One plant 
carried 100 flowers. Some good Saxi- 
fragas and Gentians are also reported, 
showing that the Far East has not as 
yet given up all its floral treasures. 





Propagating Madonna Lilies 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium e¢an- 
didum) is one of the oldest Lilies in 
cultivation. It has had a place in the 
annals of the church since early in 
the Christian era, and has variously 
been called the Annunciation Lily, St. 
Joseph Lily and Lent Lily. It is one 
of the handsomest of garden plants, 
and is readily forced indoors. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
this Lily is very easy to propagate, as 
few Lilies multiply so rapidly. It can 
be increased by division of the bulbs, 
but more rapidly when scales are 
planted or when the old stems are 
layered. It can also be propagated 
from seed. Bulletin No. 1311, just is- 
sued by the Department, describes at 
length the various ways of propagat- 
ing the Madonna Lily in a large way. 





Short Hills Garden Club 


Unique among autumn flower shows 
is one staged annually by the Short 
Hills, N. J., Garden Club. Devoted en- 
tirely to Dahlias, it has for sixteen 
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years drawn visitors from every part 
of the country. The method of display- 
ing Dahlias only on long stems has 
won favor everywhere and is now 
copied by many societies. Vases—not 
bottles— are arranged on tiers draped 
in dark green burlap, and the walls, 
banked with bronzed foliage, form an 
excellent background for the gorgeous 
blooms. 

The exhibition is solely for ama- 
teurs and classes have been arranged 
so that all may have an opportunity 
for recognition. Those who employ 
trained gardeners may not compete 
against those who employ only ordin- 
ary labor; and there are classes for 
the novice, he who has never exhibited 
before. 

This year the show will take place 
on Friday and Saturday, October 2 
and 3, at the Short Hills Club House, 
opposite the station at Short Hills. 
Schedules may be had, on request, 
from Mrs. 8. B. Kneass, Short Hills, 
N. J. 








LATE JULY WORK 


REPARE the 








beds for Pansies, 
which should be sown by the first 
of August. 


SE manure water to keep the Roses 

growing, applying it after a rain 
or when the ground has been wet with 
the hose. 


| artificial watering cannot be re- 
sorted to and the ground is dry, ap- 
ply a mulch around the Roses and 
perennials. 


rye Irises and make new plant- 
ings. 


OW perennial seeds that have not 
already been put in. Some kinds 
germinate best when fresh. 


UT Pansies back hard to get a new 

crop. Cuttings obtained in this 
way will root if planted in a box of 
sand, and produce flowering plants be- 
fore fall. 


UT the tops from Tufted Pansies 
to produce a fall crop. 


EMOVE some of the buds from 
Shasta Daisies. New plants are 
likely to bloom themselves to death. 


gd down Cosmos plants which have 
grown very tall. The stems may 
be bent so that half their length will 
be on the ground. 


Ow Mignonette, 
Annual Lupines and Baby’s Breath 
for late flowering. 


yu other gardens and make notes 
of the flowers which please you. 


PRAY Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums 
with Black Leaf 40 for lice. 


Shirley Poppies, 


EEP newly planted trees and shrubs 
well watered. It is also a good 
practice to mulch them. 


LANT turnip, kohlrabi, lettuce and 
beets for late crops. 


ET out potted strawberry plants to 
give fruit next spring. 


SE arsenate of lead or tobacco dust 
for cabbage worms. 
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Home Garden Brigade 





With 1,000 or more youngsters en- 
tered on its rolls, the Home Garden 
Brigade of Beacon, N. Y., is now well 
on its 17th year. 

Students of each of the public and 
parochial schools are again entered in 
this annual gardening contest and are 
working hard to earn the prizes which 
will be announced at the conclusion of 
the judging in August. 

The Home Garden Brigade was first 
organized by Benjamin Hammond in 
1909, and ever since has proved a 
highly successful fixture in the sum- 
mer life of the young folks of the 
community. The idea is to instil the 
love of flowers, the beautifying of 
their home yards, and the knowledge 
of cultivation of both flowers and 
vegetables in the youngsters. 

Prizes are given each year by Mr. 
Hammond to the boy or girl having 
the best front yard on the block, the 
best garden in each ward, the best peck 
of potatoes, the best showing of Morn- 
ing Glories, and the best showing of 
Roses. Each worker in the brigade re- 
ceives a certificate of merit. 





WESTERN IRISES 


Many of the native species of Iris 
are seldom grown in our gardens or 
wild plantings. All these species are 
Beardless, and should grow under the 
conditions of the Siberian and similar 
species. Those native to the eastern 
states and Canada are of course as 
hardy as the Siberian Iris. Iris setosa 
and I. missouriensis from the central 
part of the continent are perfectly 
hardy and are welcome additions to 
the list. 

Those species found only on the 
central part of the Pacific coast 
should grow as readily as those 
named, but our winters are not kind 
to them. As large plants ship badly 
by mail, I have tried also five of them 
in quantity from seed. They are easily 
grown at the start, but baking sum- 
mer heat is stunting, and low winter 
temperatures kill them. 

Curiously, Iris tenax is most tena- 
cious, some plants living every winter, 
but more die than survive. I. brac- 
teata is less sturdy, but some plants 
do linger, although without bloom. 
Progressively weaker are I. califor- 
nica, I. longipetala, I. hartwegii, and 
I. purdyi, the last three wholly de- 
funect every winter. They are now 
planted in the sunken indoor rockery, 
and flowers are expected next spring. 
Where Iris stylosa is hardy these 
kinds should do equally well. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE JAPANESE IRIS 





How to Handle the Plants in Order to Get Large and 
Handsome Flowers 





Reginald Farrer says that there is 
nothing in the garden like the Japa- 
nese Iris for arrogance, subtlety and 
sheer insolence of beauty. This is pre- 
cisely the effect conveyed when one 
sees Japanese Irises in large masses. 
When a few plants are found on the 
banks of a stream, they have more of 
piquanecy and less of boldness. They 
are the most striking flowers of July, 
and not so difficult to grow as the 
average gardener supposes. 

It is not true that Japanese Irises 
must have bogland or even water in 
which to bathe their roots. They love 
moisture, but will flourish in any good 
garden soil if water is applied in 
abundance and if the exposure is 
sunny. The latter point is important. 
It is useless trying to grow Japanese 
Irises in a shady spot. Sunlight and 
moisture are the two requisites for 
success with these plants. 

The best time to set out Irises of 
this type or to divide and transplant 
those already in the garden is in late 
July or early August. Orders for new 
plants should be put in immediately. 
Let it be remembered that this type 
of Iris takes an entirely different 


a 


= 
& 
- 





treatment from the Bearded Iris. In- 
stead of being planted almost on the 
surface of the ground, the crowns 
should be buried two inches. 

Peat can be added to advantage to 
soil where Japanese Irises are to go. 
Unlike the Bearded Irises, which de- 
light in lime, the Japanese forms pre- 
fer a soil which is somewhat acid. 
Lime should never be used with them. 
It is also important that the ground 
be kept well cultivated, never being 
allowed to become hard or dry. A 
summer mulch of pulverized peat les- 
sens the amount of hoeing necessary 
and helps to hold the moisture. 

The location should be one where 
the drainage is good, even though it 
be close by a pond. These Irises like 
to have their roots reach water in 
summer, but stagnant water must not 
stand around the clumps, and it is 
imperative that they should not be 
caked over with ice in winter. 

Japanese Irises must have plenty 
of room, and must never have com- 
petition from weeds or grass. If they 
are used in a general garden away 
from water, a spot should be pre- 
pared for them by digging out a foot 
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of earth, and working in an abun- 
dance of well rotted cow manure, or 
in its absence pulverized sheep ma- 
nure. If the earth is at all heavy set 
the divided clump on a little mound 
of sand. When winter comes a light 
mulch will be needed. 


There is only one way in which to 
get an abundance of large flowers, and 
that is to supply water with a gen- 
erous hand during the spring before 
the buds open. Water and water alone 
will make big blooms. In gardens 
where the situation is unusually fa- 
vorable, the Japanese Iris buds are 
sometimes entirely submerged once or 
twice in the spring, the water being 
drained off after a day or two. 


Unfortunately the names of Japa- 
nese Irises have become badly mixed. 
Many growers have given different 
names to the same plants, and there is 
always much confusion when making 
a collection. Nevertheless magnificent 
varieties may be obtained, with flow- 
ers running from pure white through 
lavender to purple. There are both 
single and double forms, the former 
occasionally throwing blooms eight or 
nine inches in diameter. 

These Irises are not troubled by 
many pests, but seem to tempt the 
Rose chafer for a short season and 
are sometimes infested by the Euro- 
pean corn borer in sections where that 
pest has become well established. 








IRIS GARDEN OF DR. HARRIS KENNEDY IN MILTON, MASS. 
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GARDEN TROUBLES 





How to Deal With Various Pests and Fungus Diseases 





The Iris borer is now working down 
within the leaf and toward the rhizome. 
His presence is evidenced by a brown 
noteh in the edge of the leaf about one- 
third of the way up from the ground, 
and by a browning and rotting that 
soon are accompanied by a slimy o0o0z- 
ing. If he has not yet attained consid- 
erable size or has not yet got very far 
down in his course, he may be crushed 
by squeezing the sides of the leaf tight 
together; but conditions may show that 
he has worked his way so low down 
that he must be dug out. Powdered 
gypsum or a strong solution of per- 
manganate of potassium will aid in 
checking the rot. 

If a clump of Bearded Irises has 
been seriously affected with rot the 
softened portions and the soil right 
beneath should all be carefully scraped 
out to be carried away and the cavity 
should be filled with old mortar rubble 
or even warm dry sand. 

Japanese Irises are attacked, with 
great avidity, by the Rose chafer. To 
deter this insect make a preparation of 
three pints of sweet milk, three pints 
of kerosene and one quart of water, 
all of which should be well shaken to- 
gether in a jug. Then mix one half 
pint in a gallon of water, spray the 
plants with it when the sun is not 
shining upon them, wet the ground 
with it and apply some to the buds with 
the fingers. 

Delphiniums are subject to a blight 
and a rust. To keep them in good 
health slake one pound of lump lime 
and a quarter of a pound of tobacco 
dust with two quarts of boiling water. 
After it has cooled add two gallons of 
water.’ To use any of this solution 
dilute it with ten times as much water 
and pour a cupful around the base of 
each plant. It is best to begin early 
in the season, when the new shoots are 
beginning, and to give about five treat- 
ments at intervals of a week or ten 
days. Best results are obtained if the 
ground is first moistened, before the 
remedy is applied. 

Peonies, Rhododendrons and _ all 
plants in general are benefited by re- 
moving the old faded blossoms and 
the seed pods. 

Cultivation should continue, so that 
weeds may not exhaust the food and 
moisture in the soil or go to seed and 
so that the crust of the soil may be 
kept broken and pulverized. Japanese 
Irises in particular are injured by 


hard caking of the soil close around 
the plants. 
—Frank B. Meyer. 
Frandama Gardens, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





AESCULUS PARVIFLORA 


This is the last of the Horsechest- 
nuts to flower, coming into bloom 
about the middle of July. It is an ex- 
cellent plant for use on large estates, 
especially at a distance from the 
house, making a round-topped shapely 
shrub that covers a large amount of 
ground, although seldom growing 
more than 15 feet tall. If not crowded, 
a single plant may spread 15 or 20 
feet. The flowers are long, erect 
spikes, white in color, and standing 
up like so many candles all over the 
plant. This Horsechestnut, which is 
a native of the eastern and southern 
states, is perfectly hardy in New Eng- 
land, and can be grown without diffi- 
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culty in almost any good soil, the one 
point to remember being that it must 
not be crowded. 





SOWING PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Sowing perennial seeds in June has 
advantages, but there is no reason 
why the work cannot be done now, 
especially if a cold frame can be used. 
Plants which might not winter suc- 
cessfully outdoors will go through the 
cold weather without loss in such a 
frame. Not a few garden makers find 
it easiest to start most of their peren- 
nials in flats in such a frame, trans- 
planting them when well started. 

Larkspur seed can be sown as soon 
as ripe, and many of the newer kinds 
can be obtained in this way, in spite 
of the fact that all of them do not 
come true. It is the simplest way to 
get some of the newer Lupins, which 
are exceedingly handsome. Lupinus 
Cruikshank, seed of which can be ob- 
tained in England, and possibly in 
this country, is one of the best of 
recent acquisitions. Its blue and white 
flowers, with a hint of yellow are 
very lovely indeed. Columbines must 
be raised from seed to get satisfactory 
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results, and Campanulas put in now 
will give good plants next season. 

It is much safer to plant seed of 
Anchusa every year than to try carry- 
ing over old plants. Pentstemons, 
Polymoniums, Seabiosas, Tufted 
Pansies, and Eryngiums are also good 
plants to grow from seeds sown now. 
Coriopsis grandiflora, one of the most 
useful yellow flowering perennials, 
runs out very quickly. It should be 
started from seed to keep a supply. 
Phlox may be grown from seed read- 
ily enough, but only a very small per- 
centage of the plants obtained will be 
worth while, and present varieties are 
innumerable. 

The more tenaceous perennials, like 
the hardy Asters and the Heleniums, 
are better increased by division than 
by seeds; and some perennials are 
very hard to grow from seeds because 
of their tardiness in germinating. The 
Primrose is an example, the seed often 
remaining a year before it sprouts, 
although it is much more likely to 
germinate quickly if sown as soon as 
ripe. Thermopsis is another perennial 
making seed which germinates slowly 
in spring. If sown as soon as ripe, 
however, it comes up in a short time. 





PHACELIA CAMPANULARIA 


Probably this showy little annual 
would be grown much more widely if 
it had a name which is easier to re- 
member. It is seldom seen in gardens 
now, yet it is an excellent annual for 
filling vacant spaces in rock gardens, 
and for the front of the borders. It 
grows about nine inches high and ear- 
ries many bell-shaped flowers of a 
rich deep blue color. The development 
of the flowers is interesting as the 
buds appear on recurved racemes 
which gradually straighten as the 
flowers open. They are easy to grow, 
but like a sunny exposure and will 
thrive in sandy soil. 





RED SPIDER ON PHLOX 


Apparently, red spider is unusually 
active this year, ruining many Phlox 
plants. The leaves turn brown and 
dry up. The remedy is to spray with 
some nicotine solution like Black 
Leaf 40, but taking pains to have it 
reach the under part of the leaves 
where the insects collect, although 
they are so tiny as to be hardly visible 
by the naked eye. It is wise to also 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or to 
dust sulphur on the plants as they are 
likely to develop rust when weakened 
by the red spider. This should be done 
every week. 
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IRIS HALO 


Halo (Yeld 1917) is one of the best 
of our bi-ecolor blue-violet Irises, 
being a splendid grower and free 
bloomer, being both valuable for gar- 
den display or cut flowers. It has, 
however, the fault of Lord of June 
and Neptune, both of which it closely 
resembles, in lacking substance in the 
standards, so that in particularly hot 
weather these droop outwards soon 
after opening. But for an exquisite 
flower of this kind such a fault should 
not prevent its great popularity. 

It is officially classed by the Iris 
Society in Class 1-C, of lavender 
bi-colors, under Type 1-A Lord of 
June, and is rated at 8.8. Its official 


IRIS HALO FLOWERS ARE 
BLUE-VIOLET 


description is ‘‘verbena violet stan- 
dards, a dull bluish violet type of 
falls, stalk low and well branched.’’ 
Its name is derived from the bright 
golden halo effect of the haft and 
beard which differentiate this variety 
from Lord of June and Neptune and 
make it quickly recognizable. But for 
garden effect only one of these three 
varieties should be chosen, and one 
is probably as good as the other. Per- 
sons who know only the older type of 
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Pallida-Variegata hybrids have a 
great treat in store for them in the 
modern hybrids Amas, Trojana and 
Cypriana, of which Halo is one of 
the best examples. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





USING FERTILIZER NOW 


Next year’s asparagus crop will be 
made during the next three months. 
This year’s crop having been about cut, 
a vigorous growth of tops is now 
needed from which the roots will re- 
ceive their store of energy for another 
season. Although asparagus makes a 
large part of its food from the carbon 
dioxide in the air, it must get its nitro- 
gen from protein manufactured from 
the soil. Where mixed fertilizer is ap- 
plied salt is unnecessary. 

Irises, Peonies and bulbs which have 
not died down are likewise now acquir- 
ing plant food from which they will 
send forth next year’s crop. If they 
are given little now, they will return 
little next spring. <A general fertilizer 
will assist them, but acid phosphate is 
particularly good for their growth. 
Irises will also thrive on an applica- 
tion of lime or old plaster. 





CABBAGE PESTS 


Cabbage worms usually make their 
appearance about this season of the 
year in more or less destructive num- 
bers. A cheap and effective remedy for 
controlling the pests is found in lead 
arsenate. The most effective mixture is 
one containing 15 parts of powdered 
lead arsenate to 100 parts of hydrated 
lime. This is dusted on the plants and 
does not in any way impair the use of 
the cabbage for human food. 

Repeated doses of the poison dust 
must be given, particularly when the 
heads are forming, if really effective 
control is to be secured. Where cabbage 
aphids are present in any appreciable 
numbers, it is suggested that one per- 
cent nicotine be added to the poison. 





CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 


Plants of Campanula isophylla may 
be purchased now and potted up in 
hanging pots or baskets for flowering 
late next winter. For some years past 
the plants have been hard to find but 
are now obtainable. This Campanula 
is sometimes called the Star of Beth- 
lehem because of its large, star-shaped 
white flowers. In the south it can be 
planted in the rock garden, but in the 
north it is not hardy. and must be 
grown indoors. When covered with 
flowers in such profusion that the 
foliage is searcely visible, it makes a 
remarkable picture. 
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SPRING SCHEDULE 

The Preliminary Schedule of the 
Spring Shows in 1926 has just been is- 
sued by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. A copy of this schedule 
will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation to the secretary, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





GROWING AND SHOWING 
GLADIOLI 


Gladiolus literature is surprisingly 
meagre. Few important works on the 
subject have been issued in this coun- 
try, and none, so far as the writer 
knows, in England until ‘‘Gladioli’’* 
by A. J. MacSelf appeared. This book 
covers the ground completely, with an 
attention to detail and a clear presen- 
tation of facts and theories which re- 
veals the trained writer as well as the 
expert grower. Several of the illustra- 
tions are in color and very well done. 

It is rather interesting to learn, as 
the author points out, that the Gladio- 
lus was introduced in the same year as 
the Cyclamen and the tomato,—that 
is, in 1596. Many years elapsed, how- 
ever, before it was cultivated, except in 
a small way, and then only when hy- 
bridizers produced improved blooms. 
The species G. psittacina was used 
freely in building up the large flowered 
Gladiolus of today. Scarlet outside, 
with a yellow interior, it helped ma- 
terially in the production of the yellow 
throated race of hybrids which came 
from France; but it is also reported to 
have been a parent of the Gandavensis 
hybrids which derived their name from 
Ghent, whence they were distributed, 
and which form the basis of most mod- 
ern varieties. 

M. Lemoine, of Nancy, France, 
crossed Gandavensis hybrids with G. 
purpureus auratus, and gave the world 
the Lemoine hybrids, from which most 
of the varieties leaning towards blue 
and purple have been evolved. Lemoine 
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also produced the Nanceianus group of 
hybrids, which form a particularly fine 
race, throwing tall spikes well fur- 
nished with large, widely expanded 
blossoms. 

Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden, originated what is now known 
as the Childsii hybrids, but the stock 
was purchased by John Lewis Childs, 
the American seedsman, who gave them 
his name. Childsii blood has been 
shown in many recent American intro- 
ductions with bells of great propor- 
tions. 

Mr. MacSelf considers that the most 
impressive modern development in 
Gladioli is the evolution of a distinct 
race made by crossing Gladiolus prim- 
ulinus with large flowered varieties. 
The Primulinus Gladiolus was intro- 
duced in 1893, when an architect sent 
to Zambesi Falls in Central Africa dis- 
covered it and apparently appreciated 
its possibilities. It is different from 
other Gladioli in having a well marked 
hood. 

The first results of the cross were 
flowers only a little larger than those 
of the Primulinus type, but poised 
gracefully on slender stems, and with 
a splendid range of colors. Then came 
so-called improvements in the race, as 
the result of which the size of the flow- 
ers was greatly increased. Mr. Mac- 
Self considers that this was a move- 
ment in the right direction up to a 
certain point, but deplores any ten- 
dency to mar the daintiness and dis- 
tinctive form of the flowers by getting 
rid of the Primulinus characteristics. 
In this respect he is in accord with 
many growers in this country, espe- 
cially among amateurs, who would 
much prefer to see the Primulinus hy- 
brids kept comparatively small and 
holding to the airy daintiness of the 
type, some suggestion at least of the 
hood being retained. 

Mr. MacSelf thinks that there should 
be a standard for judges and exhibi- 
tors which would emphasize the slen- 
der, wiry, gracefully tapering stems, 
the branching habit, and the grace of 
foliage which marked the early devel- 
opment of the Primulinus hybrids. He 
also thinks that a fresh break may be 
within reach, as a result of crossing 
the Primulinus section with the small 
flowered early section, G. floribundus, 
G. colvillei, and other species. “We 
would be glad,” he observes, “to have 
dwarf early flowering Gladioli in the 
chaste colors of Alice Tiplady, Sou- 
venir and Salmonea.’’ 

Of course planting directions, as Mr. 
MacSelf outlines them, are not adapted 
to conditions in this country, English 
seasons being very different. In gen- 
eral, however, he finds that late plant- 
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ing is a mistake, and he does not rec- 
ommend the use of fertilizers at plant- 
ing time, saying that the young roots 
when first emitted from the corms are 
not strong enough to absorb strong 
stimulants. 

He says that Gladioli should not suf- 
fer from lack of moisture, but that if 
overwatered they assume a very sickly, 
yellowish appearance, while the flow- 
ers lack substance and firmness. He 
declares, also, that cold, hard tap 
water, applied to a sun-baked soil, re- 
duces the temperature of the rooting 
medium and causes uneven develop- 
ment of the flowering spikes. 

Probably this statement will be 
questioned in this country. Recent ex- 
periments have shown that cold water 
does not reduce the temperature of 
the soil more than two degrees. The 
theory has been held by many growers 
for a long time, but there seems to be 
no real proof that cold water does 
harm. There is no doubt, however, 
that Mr. MacSelf is right when he ad- 
vises a thorough soaking of the soil 
rather than light sprinklings. He likes 
to put on a mulch of some kind imme- 
diately after the water has been ap- 
plied to retain the moisture, finding 
that this is better than cultivation. 

English growers seem to have more 
time than those in this country. At 
any rate, they spend more of it in 
staking their plants. There are few 
growers in this country who would go 
to the pains of staking their Gladioli, 
but Mr. MacSelf finds it desirable. 

In some parts of England corms can 
be left in the ground all winter, but in 
other sections they must be lifted. Mr. 
MacSelf likes to get them out of the 
ground early and hangs them in 
bunches by the stems in an airy shed 
to dry off, the foliage not being re- 
moved so long as any green color re- 
mains. 

He keeps the corms during the win- 
ter by laying them thinly in shallow 
trays stacked in a cool dry shed secure 
from frost. He has the trays on run- 
ners a few inches apart to admit a cur- 
rent of air between them. 

Mr. MacSelf gives considerable at- 
tention to the growing of Gladioli for 
exhibitions, and likes a little dried 
blood for the richer, brighter shades, 
saying it has a marked effect. It is not 
suitable, he finds, for whites, creams, 
or the delicate pinks, the tendency be- 
ing for such flowers to become stained 
and flaked with unexpected and un- 
wanted tints. He uses a pound of dried 
blood to 30 gallons of water to make 
a liquid manure, which is applied in 
the morning, the bed having been 
thoroughly saturated with cold water 
the previous evening. 
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The author describes glass Gladiolus 
protectors which are used to shelter 
the flowering spikes from rough winds 
and to keep the expanded blossoms 
fresh. As illustrated in this book, 
these protectors seem to be wooden 
frames, one side containing glass with 
an adjustable muslin curtain. 

The author also describes unique 
traveling cases for shipping Gladioli, 
the flowers being held in place by wire 
racks. 

Not a little attention is given to the 
preparation and staging of flowers, 
and no doubt these directions will be 
of value to exhibitors in this country. 
Mr. MacSelf likes to see the flowers 
shown with their own foliage or with 
that of Montbretias which resemble it. 
Gypsophila, in his opinion, robs the 
flowers of dignity. But there is one 
flower which he has found to make a 
perfect companion for Gladioli. This 
is Thalyetrum dipterocarpum, a light, 
graceful Rue with blue flowers. 

Commercial growers will be inter- 


ested in Mr. MacSelf’s chapters on 
growing for market, growing for stock, 
and growing from seeds, while florists 
will get some suggestions from his 
chapter on the pot culture of Galdioli. 
Altogether the book is the best 
exposition of Gladiolus growing meth- 
ods which has yet been produced. 





MULCHES IN THE GARDEN 


Mulches are a great help in conserv- 
ing moisture and labor. If put on 
after a rain or after the garden has 
been wet down with the hose they will 
prevent the baking of the soil by the 
sun, which liberates the moisture un- 
less the ground is broken up with the 
hoe or cultivator. Most flowers and 
many vegetables are improved by the 
use of mulches. Sweet Peas can be 
kept flowering much longer than usual 
if both watered and mulched. Mulch- 
ing the Rose bed obviates much labor 
as well as the danger of cutting off 
the roots with the hoe or cultivator. 

Phlox is shallow rooted and likes a 
mulch. Indeed, most perennials will 
give better results if the ground 
around them is kept mulched, unless 
they are very thick so that the sun 
cannot bake the surface. Mulching in 
spring may not be desirable, but it 
is always safe to use mulching mate- 
rial at this season, whether it be old 
manure, peat moss, or some other 
loose litter which does not look objec- 
tionable. 
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TWO ARTICLES DISCUSSED 





A Delphinium Fallacy 

In the issue of Horticulture of June 
15th in the article on Delphiniums the 
usual suggestion is made to cut back 
after each flowering season in order 
to promote new bloom. This is one of 
the greatest heresies in all horticul- 
ture and permeates practically all 
books and articles on horticultural 
subjects. The complaint is frequently 
made that Delphiniums are short 
lived, particularly the named varieties 
received from abroad, and the chief 
reason for this is the treatment of the 
plants after flowering. The proper 
procedure is set forth in the admira- 
ble booklet which is being distributed 
by Horticulture, ‘‘Delphiniums and 
How to Excel with Them,’’ by that 
unexcelled horticulturist, A. J. Mae- 
self. The following are extracts from 
page fourteen of that booklet: 


One of two grave mistakes is often made 
when the Delphinium blooms have lost their 
beauty—the one is to leave the faded spikes 
to weaken the root stock by developing a 
vast quantity of seed, a task that is exhaus- 
tive in its demands upon the vitality of the 
plant, and the other is to cut the whole 
growth, flower-stalks and herbage, right away 
almost to the ground level. The loss of a 
plant’s foliage whilst still in full vigour robs 
it of its respiratory organs. 

Moreover, in all herbaceous plants it is 
Nature’s rule that as the leaf naturally fades 
a proportion of the nourishment it contains 
but no longer requires shall return to the 
rootstock to be stored up in the crowns from 
which next seasons’s growth shall emerge, 
thus forming a reservoir supply of nourish- 
ment to meet the needs of the young shoots 
until new foliage shall sufficiently develop to 
absorb nourishment from the atmosphere. To 
cut away the foliage whilst still in full 
vigour consequently robs the plant of the 
food store that will be required in early 
spring. Plants that are thus cut down before 
their time will generally make a desperate 
effort to retrieve their loss by sending up new 
shoots and producing a new array of foliage, 
very often the second growths even throwing 
late flowers. 

So common an occurrence is this that many 
growers deliberately cut down their plants in 
summer with the sole object of inducing sec- 
ond flowering late in the season, but this 
practice is so detrimental to the health and 
vigour of the plants that it should only be 
allowed in the case of plants the grower is 
not anxious to preserve for stock or for a 
further year’s growth. 

The proper treatment after flowering is to 
cut away the flowering stem just far enough 
below the basal flower-stalks to let the end of 
the remainder of the stem be hidden by foli- 
age. ’ 


There is a very small supply of 
English named varieties in this coun- 
try and most of those on sale are the 
result of recent importations. The 
plants offered for sale, as a rule, are 
very poor, for the reason that the im- 
ported stock has not been grown a 
year or two in the open in order to 
put it in a healthy condition. The 
writer has lost practically all of the 
plants so purchased. Also, there are 
some growers who are selling seed- 
lings of named varieties under the 
name of the varieties themselves, 
whereas seedlings rarely come true; 
purchasers should beware of plants 
of this sort and also propagated stock 
from very recent importations. 


Dry Wall Construction 


In an early issue this spring of 
Horticulture appeared an article on 
‘*Dry Walls.’’ In that connection it 


is stated that owing to the severe 
freezing to which such walls are sub- 
jected in this country mortar should 
be used to certain extent and in a cer- 
tain way in order that the wall may 
not be damaged by frost. 

This seems to me to be a serious 
mistake, for if a dry wall is properly 
built it is less likely to be damaged 
during the severe alternate freezing 
and thawing weather if no mortar at 
all is used, for then it will have abso- 
lute drainage. I have seen old dry 
walls about Cincinnati which have 
remained intact just as built for many 
years and some of them are 20 or 30 
feet high. And I have seen walls 
where mortar had been used which 
were in a crumbling condition. 


I have had built on my place about 
500 feet of dry wall during the last 
three or four years without any mor- 
tar whatever and there has not been 
the least damage during the severe 
winters which we have had recently, 
almost the worst in the history of the 
weather bureau. I followed the Eng- 
lish method of having them ‘‘bat- 
tered’’; they slant backward at the 
rate of one foot in six and the stones 
are set at right angles with the in- 
clined surface. If they are set in this 
manner there is no chance of their 
being displaced in severe weather. 


An engineer whom I consulted ad- 
vised that the proper thickness of the 
wall should be forty percent of the 
height and as the walls in the highest 
places were six or seven feet, I had 
them built two and a half feet thick 
at the bottom, decreasing to one foot 
at the top in order to conserve mate- 
rial. Miss Jekyl, in her splendid book 
on Wall Gardens, has advised that in 
order to save still further material on 
very high walls there may be a series 
of walls with a small shelf between 
them two or three feet wide which 
could be very attractively planted. 
While an inclination of one foot in 
six may be correct in England, I have 
found that that is not enough pitch 
for the dryer conditions in this coun- 
try and have been advised that the 
rocks should have a pitch at least 30 
to 45 degrees in order to conserve the 
moisture. This will not only conserve 
moisture better but the walls will be 
even stronger. 


—Franklin B. Mead. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 


mca cance > 





It is time for several of the climb- 
ing Roses to be relegated to the back- 
ground. The Crimson Rambler has al- 
ready been discarded by most garden 
makers who are familiar with its 
habit of losing its leaves and becom- 
ing covered with mildew after the 
blooming season has passed. I have 
put away the Dawson Rose, in spite 
of the fact that it blooms ahead of all 
others, because of its rampant growth 
and its enormous thorns, a combina- 
tion with which the amateur gardener 
finds it difficult to deal. 

My next candidate for retirement 
will be Tausendschon. With so many 
good climbing Roses there seems to be 
no special reason for keeping a flower 
which does not look clean and neat. 


Rosiere, which is really a pink Tau- 


sendschon, is a much more present- 
able Rose. It is the kind which is 
being used largely by florists for fore- 
ing. It has a fairly even color, with 
good sized blooms, and altogether is 
very satisfactory. 

Some growers are putting away the 
climbing American Beauty because of 
the purplish tint which its flowers 
take on after a few days. I am not 
ready te discard this Rose, however. 
It is extremely free blooming. It 
comes very early and lasts for an un- 
usually long time. Moreover, it has 
more fragrance than most of the 
Climbing Roses. To be sure, Bess 


Lovett is its superior in several ways. 
It does not lose its color so readily 
and is equally handsome when cut. I 
think, though, that there is room for 
both of these climbers. 

I would not grow Christine Wright 
if I needed a climber for eutting, be- 
cause it drops its flowers the day 
after they open. On the other hand it 
keeps opening new buds, and has a 
delicate pink shade which is very 
charming. It is a Rose to be used by 
all gardeners who can make a collec- 
tion. 

Doubtless Mary Wallace, under 
proper conditions, gives a good aec- 
count of itself. I must admit, though, 
that I have not found it among the 
best of the climbers for Boston. 

Emily Gray, a recent European in- 
troduction, has established its place 
as a yellow Rose and is being praised 
wherever it is grown. I think this is 
one of the Roses which has come to 
stay yet it is a little tender. 

Different reports are given about 
Dr. Huey. There is no question about 
the free flowering of this Rose. It 
produces blooms in amazing quanti- 


ties and makes a strong lusty bush. 
The only question comes as to the 
color. Some like a red as dark as Dr. 
Huey, but others have a decided pref- 
erence for the lighter colored Paul’s 
Searlet. 

After a fair competition between 
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Silver Moon and Purity, the former 
wins, not because its flowers are any 
larger or any handsomer, but because 
it is almost free from thorns, while 
Purity is covered with prickles to 
such an extent that pruning it is an 
undertaking which ealls forth harsh 
and unbecoming remarks. It can well 
be given up. 

White climbers of the cluster type 
have been scarce. White Dorothy 
Perkins has been about the only rea- 
sonably good Rose of this type on the 
market until Pemberton’s White 
Rambler came along. This English 
climber has small double flowers 
which last a long time on the plant, 
and which keep well when cut. It is 
so new that few amateurs have it, 
but it can be recommended with 
safety, I think, to gardeners who are 
looking for white Roses of this kind. 

Paul’s Lemon Pillar is a new Rose 
which is sure to arouse interest. In 
habit and foliage it is much like 
Paul’s Searlet Climber, and the color 
of the blooms is indicated by the 
name. 

Paul Noré, which I recently saw in 
Mrs. Harriet Foote’s garden at Mar- 
blehead, is, I think, the most fragrant 
of the climbing Roses which has vet 
come to my notice. It is, however, 
difficult to obtain. 





GRANGE FAIR 
The Grange of Weston, Mass., pre- 
sents each autumn at its annual fair 
such a good display of fruits and vege- 
tables that it seems as if the general 
publie, especially some of the readers 
of Horticulture, should know of it. 

















DOROTHY PERKINS ROSES USED TO MAKE A LIVING FENCE 
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Those who saw the display made by 
Hillerest Gardens at the last Autumn 
Exhibition in Horticultural Hall may 
be interested to see its tables at this 
fair, where even a greater display is 
made. 

There are also excellent other shows 
of apples, corn, pumpkins, and squash 
and a good variety of the fruit and | 
vegetables raised in the town. 

The fair is held in the townhouse of 
Weston in the centre of the town. This 
year it will be on Tuesday, September 
29th. The doors will be open from 
3 to 9 o’clock. During the evening the 
products of the farms and gardens of 
Weston, which have been shown on the 
different tables, will be sold at auction 
for the benefit of the Grange. Come all 
of you who ean to see what Weston is 
doing towards raising its quota of food 
for the world. We can show you good | 
apples and squash. 

—M. R. Case. | 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. | 





IRIS BARGAINS 


To close out certain well rated 
standard varieties, we will 
sell twenty or more at 


5 Cents Each 


Write for list 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








New Oregon 


IRIS 


Our catalog describes many 
interesting varieties 


Our large rhizomes give 
bloom the first year 


We. prepay postage 


WEEpD’s LANDSCAPE NURSERY 
Beaverton, Oregon 








Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
pounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 
$30.00; delivered anywhere east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


‘*Welcome Home’’ 
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ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 


Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 
turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 


Each 10 100 


9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18in. 1.00 9.00 81.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 





Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 











REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


SALEM, MASS. 








Coniferous Evergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree 


Massachusetts 








SUNN YMEDE 
FOR SALE 


House, 6 rooms and bath, (4 bed- 
rooms). Electric lights and electric 
range, telephone, town water, furnace, 
large fire-place, coal range, water 
heater in basement, hardwood floors; 
about 9 acres cleared land, about 15 
acres woodland on beautiful hill, 75 
fruit trees, currants, raspberries, 500 
feet of asparagus, 250 foot grape 
arbor, 6 room barn, 2 car stone garage, 
5 section hen house, 3 section shed, 
22 miles from Boston. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 








For Sale in Sudbury, Mass. 
Land suitable for reforestation 


Address 
R. F. D. South Sudbury 65A 
Tel. Sudbury 46—22 





America’s 
Greatest Garden 
The Arnold Arboretum 


by ERNEST H. WILSON 
r M.A., V.M.H. 


A magnificent volume describing 
the work and history of the greatest 
garden achievement in all America 
in the propagation and acclimatiza- 
tion of shrubs, trees, vines, conifers 
and broad-leaf evergreens. 
Told simply, in eighteen chapters, 
which contain invaluable data for 
both the professional and amateur 
gardener. 
The book is handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 

Fifty Exquisite Full Page 

Illustrations 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS 

_From Horticulture, Boston, Mass. 
































Peterborough, Ont., Canada 








GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 
Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
introducing newer things and spreading 
— knowledge. Full or part time. 
mmission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build permanent clientele. 
E. H. WOOD 
Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 














POSITION WANTED 

I wish to make a change in my present po- 
sition. I am a married man, 56 years old, 
and have no small children. I would like to 
take care of a gentleman’s place where con- 
fidence can be relied upon. I am willing to 
go anywhere. I am a good gardener, agricul- 
turist and horticulturist. A. J. R., care of 
Horticulture. 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Nurseryman experienced in 
wholesale and retail. Hustler wanted to take 
chatee of field work retail department large 
New England establishment. Address V. Oare 
of Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 





MICHELLS 
SEEDS 


Everything for the 
Garden, Farm, Lawn and 


Greenhouse 
Catalog Free. 


518-516 MARKET Sr 
PHILA. 








Prepaid Shipments on all orders for 


received before August first, and 
a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE for orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 








PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
AND IRISES 


Nowhere in the world can better plants 
be grown than on the North Pacific 
Coast. Here soil and climate conspire 
to produce fine, sturdy roots and un- 
beatable flowers. Prepaid delivery. 
Catalogue on request. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R. F. D. 12, Box 214 + Seattle, Wash. 























STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar’ and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send fer eur list 





The 
CONARD-PYLE + WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA, 

























Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








Ten days hot, dry weather means 
that your lawn is robbed of ite vel- 4% 
vety green and your flower and veg- 
etable gardens ruined or else you must 
spend several hours each day at the 
dirty, tiresome job of watering with 
a hose. 
Our amazingly interesting book 
“Rain’’ tells you how to rid your- 
self of all such worry and bother— 
how you can have gardens and lawns 
that ard ‘‘the talk'of the town” —and 
do it with less labor than you 
thought possible. 
The Skinner Irrigation Co., 
g 247 Water St., Troy, Obie. 





My 


Ris y joy) ed Humus 


708 &-e @ of Sm Kol ofl fam Kol ores toll mt 





Booklet and Prices on Request 


Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 
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WHY NOT PLANT AN IRIS GARDEN? 
Six of the best standard varieties of Iris: 


Lent A. Williamson, James Boyd, Ma 
Mie, Monsignor, Dalila and Anna Farr 


for $3.00. Postage paid to any part of 
U. S.A 


150 other choice varieties grown, send 
for price list 
LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS 
GARDENS 


George Spitzer West Lafayette, Indiana 





FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfield, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 
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“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 











Superior in Size 
and in Quality Supreme 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Oriental Poppies Daylilies 
‘apanese Irises 


HOLLAND BULBS 
FRANDAMA GARDENS 
Noble-Jenkintown, - - Pa. 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 


















Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 
P. S. BIRCH 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDAKD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worins, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 















DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
MAINE GROWN BULBS 
Pure Stock — Specified Size 
Moderate Prices 
JOHN E. SNELL 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 




















Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








GLADIOLI OF 
MERIT 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 


Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 














Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 
VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 


Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing on 
request. Prices F.0.B. New York clear of 
Customs Import only. Parcels from $2.50 up. 
Tulips, etc. 


Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 





THOS. F.GALVIN, Jr. 





226 Devonshire Street 














BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 

with opportunity for money 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
» Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 



































UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Carbone 


FLORIST 


338- 342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


QpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 





MOVILLA GARDENS 


Rare and Choice 
PEONIES and IRIS 
All the newest introductions 

Price Lists on Request 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 











F. E. Palmer, Inc. 





Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











W orcester’s 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Northern Grown Stock of 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
Fine stock at special prices in 
collections of merit 
Send for Price List 
STONE CREST GARDENS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 


Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


**Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& 







329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





























When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


“I can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 


can highly recommend it.” 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 



















“Keep the Home Flowers 
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Beautify Your Back Yard 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer will 
provide a way to eliminate unsightly 
clothes posts and give you the most 
efficient means of outdoor clothes dry- 
ing. Revolves in the breeze. Top 
folds like umbrella and is easily re- 


moved when not in use. From one 
position you can reach 150 feet of 
line. A surprising convenience. 
Let us tell you all about it. Ask for 
folder K. 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














C A I MENTS, WHOLESALE 
IFORNIA AND RETAIL mention this publication 
DELPHINIUMS Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 











NEW ENGLAND 


Mua LITY STOCK—FRESH pu 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


tells you what to plant at this 
time. It contains a complete 
list of all seasonable Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, as well as 
winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs. Order your Bulbs now, 
to be sure of them for fall. 


Write for free copy and please 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














@ Tittle ree Frarms @) 


INGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS ed 











Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 





Pints $.75 
PURE HONEY gx 2 

Gallons 4.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- yp aed 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone jection 


Regent 4971. Postpaid 

















The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAYS IN EVIDENCE wherever our EveEr- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHorcest X X X X to be 


found anywhere. 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony Disp.Lays at both the New YorKk 
and Boston SHOwWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHorcE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
ways be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 








Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


Yalesville, Conn. 














GERANIUMS 
Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. r ; 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Cash with order. Not open Sundays Catalog 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 











St., No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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THE . 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 


paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 
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Horticultural Society 
of New York, Jur. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 

















The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


President 
Mr. JAMES BoypD 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davin Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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85 State Street, Boston 


Imported Perennial Novelties 


GYPSOPHILA 
Paniculata Flore Pleno “Snow White” 


This novelty produces a larger percentage of double flowers than 
the old type. Packet 35c; 3 packets for 90c. 


HOLLYHOCK—“Double Exquisite” 


The flowers of this splendid new Hollyhock are very large, 
measuring 4 to 5% inches across and every petal is exquisitely 
curled and fringed. The flower is extremely double and each 
white-margined petal is adorned with a large blotch suggesting 
the markings of a Pelargonium. Packet 35c; 3 packets for 90c. 


HOLLYHOCK—“Queen of Sheba” 


A unique colour in the highly perfected class of Double Holly- 
hocks. The very double and finely formed flowers of this superb 
variety are of a beautiful primrose buff hue with rosy reflection. 
Packet 25c; 8 packets for 60c. 


LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS—“Downer’s Hybrids” 


From Downer’s named varieties. The colours being most beau- 
tiful, comprising lovely soft tints as well as rich ones. Packet 
25c; 8 packets for 60c. 


“Elliott’s Sweet Scented” 


A new strain producing each Spring tall, handsome spikes of self 
or bi-coloured flowers, varying from white to the deepest purple, 
and exhaling a most delicious scent. Packet 35c; 3 packets 
for 90c. 


MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS—“Victoria Ultramarine” 


A variety of the true Victoria habit, dwarf and erect, producing 


flowers of a bright, deep blue in great abundance. An ideal 
plant for bedding. Packet 35c; 3 packets for 90c. 

One packet each of above novelties for ............ $1.75 
Three packets each of above novelties for .......... $4.75 














NOW 


is the time to plant IRISES 


May I send you some STRONG, 
HEALTHY, Wellesley grown stock? 


For $3.00 I will send 12 Irises worth more than 
$5.00. 
Alcazar, Archeveque, Demi-Deuil, Helge, 
Hiawatha, Loreley, Mrs. G. Darwin, Nibe- 
lungen, Pallida speciosa, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Rhein Nixe, Quaker Lady. 

For $5.00 I will send 7 Irises worth $7.75. 
Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, Isoline, L. A. 
Williamson, Monsignor, Palaurea, Quaker 
Lady. 

100 mixed Iris, all good varieties (not labeled) 

$5.00; 1,000 for $45.00. 
Mixed Phlox, $1.50 per 12; $10.00 per 100. 
Iris siberica, orientalis and Snow Queen, 


by the dozen, 100 or 1,000. 
I am building my business on SERVICE and not on 


promises or cut prices. “He who serves 


for 


best profits most” 


GEO. N. SMITH 
The Peony Man 


WELLESLEY HILLS 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 









Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 








CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 
varieties. Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table, indi- 
cating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 

We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Climbing Hydrangeas, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 
NEW JERSEY 





WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


ARE RIE IES SS ASL TE SNEED BR NLA IE EI 
Way Bucs | LEA E LOME: 


ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
Cndrei Milasn. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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